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Journal Notes 


Budd L. Gambee, Film Library, 
Ball State Teacher’s College, Muncie, 
Indiana, has assembled a list of 80 
puppet films. He asks that all pup- 
peteers making films, or who know 
of puppet films, get in touch with him 
at once. The complete list will be 
available to the P of A. This is a 
wonderful opportunity for us to secure 
valuable information. Write him to- 
day! 


P of A members can add a note of 
distinction to their stationery, bro- 
chures, or other puppet literature by 
adding one of the handsome blue and 
silver P of A membership labels. You 
gain prestige for yourself and boost 
the P of A. 200 for $1.00 or 1000 for 
$3.50. Order from the Executive Office. 


Kodachrome slides of puppets ex- 
hibited at the last two Festivals are 


available on a loan basis from the 
Executive Office. Make your reser- 
vations early. Arrangements are 
being made to take color slides of the 
1952 Festival Exhibit. 


The Journal is announcing a new 
column to begin the next issue, Saw- 
dust and Chips, by our expert on 
technical problems, Lemuel Williams, 
2077 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul; Minnesota. 
If you have discovered a new product, 
invented a new and better method of 
doing anything connected with a pup- 
pet production, solved a difficult light- 
ing situation, constructed a new and 
easier to handle stage, or know where 
to direct Lem for this type of infor- 
mation, get in touch with him immedi- 
ately. He has many sound ideas of his 
own, but to make a column like this 
a success, he needs the co-operation 
of every member of the P of A. 
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Television and Double Vision 


Lou Bunin 


(Lou Bunin, a puvpeteer for many 
years, is perhaps best known to most 
of our readers tor his recent film pro- 
duction of Alice in Wonderland. Sce 
Puppetry Journal September, August 
1951) 


Even in 1946 people spoke familiarly 
about television. They said, “After 
the miracle of atomic fission and 
radar, television will be duck soup 


for us.” Or, “Haven’t we launched 
the atomic electronic age? What’s so 
special about television?” And then, 


“You merely cement a few old light 
waves to sound waves and shoot them 
through the air at a fantastic speed 
until a receiver drags the waves down 
into a living room by means of an 
antenna, and — in the foreseeable 
future, there will be thousands of TV 
sets in the USA.” 

In 1946 I went to Europe to produce 
Alice in Wonderland (with stopmotion 
puppets: combined with live actors). 
In 1948, when we returned to the USA 
we found television, a full-grown 
staggering giant! We stared in amaze- 
ment! For months, I was completely 
fascinated by the wrong end of the 
magic tube. Then I stared at the other 
end. Suddenly, deep down in the 
tube I saw,—that vision; the beck- 
oning, enticing and terrifying phenom- 
enon! The vision of a multi-million 
audience spread over the entire coun- 
try, all seeing the same show at the 
same time. 

The vision appears again! It’s your 
show! I’m not quite ready, but I know 
a friend who is, he has a wonderful 
show, a puppet show! Doors don’t 
slam in my face, but skyscrapers do! 
Skyscrapers honeycombed with cor- 


ridors and people and technicians and 
red tape. Let’s study the problem a 
bit more. 

A television tube has two ends. At 
one end there is the force of science 
and at the other end the force of art. 
Most of us are so enthralled by one 
end or the other that we fail to see 
the greater, all powerful force that 
controls both completely. This deci- 
sive third force is known as “the 
sponsor.” Study this force and see 
why the giant television sways and 
staggers. You see this Powerful Third 
Force sort of keeps the control of the 
air waves in his purse. Considering 
the over-all design of our American 
Economic Way of Life, it is right and 
proper for him to do this. Further- 
more, he learned how on radio. 

Let us imagine that your show has 
finally been selected by the great PTF, 
for TV broadcasting. Your precious 
show has run the gauntlet of adver- 
tising agencies, account executives, 
directors, lawyers, readers, advisors, 
censors, and your beloved show has 
been trimmed, cut, modified, collified 
and stultified and has had its title and 
meaning slighty changed (to avoid 
legal suits and at the same time bring 
it nearer to the great PTF product), 
but it is finally selected for televising 
to the great multi-million. 

The purse is open, the time, money 
and space spring into action and the 
show is on. Of course, your show 
would never have been sent over the 
waves on the PTF purse if you hadn’t 
proved that you had thirteen or 
twenty-six shows just as good on tap 
at a minute’s notice. And I said prov- 
ed! Perhaps you even agreed to 
have five original, new shows each 
week. But you are on the air! 
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If your show is a good show, you 
will be made. How do we know if 
you have a good show? Can anyone 
be positive on so grave and important 


a question? Is there a really fool 
proof test which determines whether 
a show is a good show, or a success- 
ful show? There is! In fact there 
are three sources of statistics for 
determining the success or failure of 
any show broadcast on TV. 

It is first judged from the technical 
standpoint. The scientist or engineer 
will make tests with certain instru- 
ments and tell you with reasonable 
authority that your show was compe- 
tently picked up, filtered and ampli- 
fied and shoved through an antenna 
toward the multi-million. For the 
next test, the director and producer 
will use other instruments like tele- 
phones, telegraphs, applause meters, 
fan mail etc, and tell you whether 
your show had audience appeal. Both 
the technical and artistic tests, how- 
ever, are utterly indecisive. Both 
technician and director know what 
they are talking about, but their de- 
cision is unimportant as far as your 
show goes. It must still meet the 
test of the great PTF. He has an in- 
strument which he guards with jeal- 
ous care. This instrument is foolproof! 
It is the cash register! The PTF too, 
knows what he is talking about, so 
don’t be skeptical. He has the last 
‘word! 

There are rules and logic in any 
- field of endeavor. I suppose this in- 
cludes television. I have personally 
- Made these wave shocking discoveries 
in three short years. Here are the 
rules. In the United States, television 
like radio, is primarily an acivertising 
media. With the increase in the num- 
ber of receivers, time becomes more 
and more valuable to a sponsor. It 
is possible to reach a single audience 
of more than twenty million between 
the hours of 8 P. M. and midnight. The 
TV stations naturally consider this 
period of time the most valuable in 


the day and they charge fabulous 
sums of money for the use of space at 
this time. 

Small advertisers are weeded out 
because only the most oppulent can 
afford this tims. What justification 
can there be for the sponsor to spend 
so much money un.ess this advertising 
investment brings sales results! With 
the aid of advertising agencies, to 
great PFT picks the tried and true 
shows, (old timers if possible) then 
sits back and watches the cash regis- 
ter. No logic will supersede the last 
jingle of the cash register in deciding 
whether: the show just broadcast is 
good or not. When we have learned 
this, we have learned a painful, but 
important lesson. 

The puppet shows on TV that have 
survived are not just puppet shows. 
They are super-hucksters on a national 
scale. The sheer mountain of ccn- 
sumers’ goods sold by Howdy Doody 
makes the great PFT jiggle with joy 
and to him Howdy Doody is a great 
Kiddie show. Many smaller puppet 
shows have tried 10 give smaller 
Howdy Doody puppet shows. 

I can not lose sight of the ironical 
fact that traditional puppet show tech- 
niques are ideal for TV. Having spent 
the last sixteen years working exclu- 
sively on stop-motion puppet. develop- 
ment for motion picture use, I feel 
particularly disturbed by the fact that 
TV is not open to the many wonderful 
shows that I know are available in 
the USA today. In stop-motion pup- 
petry, the object is to make a puppet 
which can bear the tremendous en- 
largment of the motion picture screen; 
a head in a close-up may be twenty- 
four feet tall on the theater screen. We 
have developed plastic materials, 
concealed all joints, and removed all 
strings. Great technical skill is re- 
quired. 

On the TV screen, there is no en- 
largement of puppets. You do not use 
the techniques of the motion picture. 
The TV screen reduces the size of your 
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‘ puppets; it is not difficult to conceal 


strings. The great puppet Punch is 
a natural, so are ail his relatives in 
string, rod, shadow and stop-motion 
figure treatment for the TV theater. 

TV audiences in the USA know little 
about the puppets of their own coun- 
try, or other countries. I am conscious 
and deeply concerned about the variety 
of American puppet shows and of the 
many types and treatments of puppet 
theater problems in the USA. Any- 
one who follows the Puppetry Journal 
or pursues the McPharlin volume is 
conscious of this. All know that these 
wonderful shows have not been seen 
by even one hundredth part of one 
per cent of the audiences for a TV 
show! 

I have even tried to interest my 
favorite PTF in sponsoring a project 
where I could film the best puppet 
shows in the USA and release them 
on a one-a-week basis, and prove to 
the multi-million what a rich, beauti- 
ful and varied art a television puppet 
theater could be. With such filming, 
one has the marvelous perogzetive of 
editing and “second takes” and the 


very important “closeup” to show a 
puppet at its best. One can also “dub 
in” new voices after the show is filmed 
if one wishes to raise the “acting level” 
of some parts. But the word seems to 
be spread around that “Puppets don’t 
sell.” In other words, ‘Let’s see your 
Howdy Doody”! 

I’m a veteran producer whose head 
is taking on some of the contour of a 
battering ram. I don’t discourage 
easily (not in print anyway). I firmly 
(or at least, sometimes, think) that 
somewhere, somehow, there will be 
a sponsor who will realize that I offer 
him immortality in exchange for a bit 
of time and a few old airwaves. It 
might take a considerable sum of 
money, but they wouldn’t miss it. And 
there is a sneaking chance that in 
some city or state or asylum in the 
United States of America, there might 
be a college or institution with a 
broadcasting station for TV and no 
sponsors with merchandise; just an 
interest in a venerable and constantly 
rejuvenated bit of human culture 
known as the Puppet Show. If you 
hear of one, I'd like to know about it. 


Is Kukla Here To Stay 


Arthur Lewis Zapel, Jr. 


Somewhere in the limbo where the 
spirits of departed puppets go, there 
are eight “Kuklas.” Their worn and 
tattered earthly remains repose in a 
cabinet drawer of Burr Tillstrom’s 
basement workshop, a ninth genera- 
tion “Kukla” keeping the faith and 
carrying on. 

The personality called Kukla has 
been with us more than fifteen years. 
lt started in 1936 when young pup- 
peteer, Burr Tillstrom, finished an all- 
cloth hand puppet and prepared to 
send it to the friend, who had ordered 
it. Looking down on his bald-headed 
creation, Burr said to his mother, “I 


can’t send him away, he’s too cute.” 
So instead he made another puppet to 
send on and kept this one for his own. 
The puppet remained nameless through 
many shows given professionally with 
a WPA entertainment unit. There 
followed, of course, those impromptu 
shows at parties, churches, restaurants 
and clubs. Then came the night it 
happened! Burr impulsively peeked 
his puppet into the dressing room of 
his friend, the ballerina Toumanova. 
Delighted at the sudden sight of the 
little puppet, she exclaimed in Russian 
the equivalent of, “Ah, doll!” but in 
Muscovite, it came out, “Ah Kukla!” 








The sound was right—it matched the 
face, and from then on the nameless 
puppet had a signature—Kukla! 

Along with Burr, Kukla was the 
founder of the now famous Kuklapoli- 
tan Players. They’ve come a long way 
together. Back when they started 
they made $21.25 a week—quite a dif- 
ference from the approximate $2000 
dollars a week of today (Tillstrom re- 
cently signed a five-year contract for 
a million dollars). 

Burr entered professional puppetry 
at the age of 14. He says that his first 
commercial performance, given in the 
garden of Tony Sarg’s sister, Mrs. 
Polak, was “both a financial and artis- 
tic success—we filled the yard at ten 
cents a head.” Through his adolescent 
years Burr did the usual fare of local 
performances until at last in 1939, a 
double opportunity conf:orted him. 
He had been offered a position with a 
marionette troupe that was soon to go 
to Europe. Short on the heels of this 
break came another—tne chance to do 
a weekly Saturday morning puppet 
show for children at Marshall Field’s 
Store in Chicago. It was a difficult 
decision to make. Burr liked the 
home town opportunity and so Field’s 
it was. This, unknown to Burr, was 
the turning point. 

In a television display at Field’s, 
RCA needing something animate to 
demonstrate their television appara- 
tus on a closed circuit within the store, 
chose the Kuklapolitans. Burr was 
stimulated by the unique problems of 
television presentation, but more im- 
portant he realized that he had found 
the perfect medium for his art. He 
sensed its future and felt his efforts 
were well aimed. In the spring of 
1940, RCA sent Burr to Bermuda to 
do ship-to-shore telecasts—the first 
television show from mid-ocean. His 
next stop was the New York’s World’s 
Fair, again for RCA. Not forgetting 
his convictions about television as his 
medium, Burr was willi.g to sacrifice 
time and effort without pay. He did 


some gratis performances over TV 
station WBKB in Chicago beginning 
as early as 1941. TV didn’t have money 
for talent then. 

His work wasn’t forgotten. Early in 
October, 1947, Captain Bill Eddy, chief 
of WBKB, got in contact with Burr. 

“How would you like to do a regu- 
lar TV show?” he asked. 

Taken unaware, Burr was blunt, 
“For money?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

Burr’s reply was prompt and posi- 
tive—“When do we start?” 

The show was to be an hour long 
daily. As puppeteers, we can im- 
mediately see as did Burr, the drain 
this would be on material and reper- 
toire. Consequently, Burr went along 
a hundred percent with the idea that 
they employ a live player to appear 
with the Kuklapolitans. Matter of 
fact, Burr himself suggested Fran 
Allison. He’d remembered the under- 
standing Fran had shown when she 
talked with the puppets the times they 
appeared on the same bills at war- 
bond benefits. Fran was “Aunt 
Fanny” on Don McNeil’s Breakfast 
Club, but there was no conflict. She 
happily accepted the offer little 
dreaming that she was destined to be- 
come an “Allison in Wonderland.” A 
terrific ad-libber, she more than quali- 
fied for her role. Burr has been try- 
ing for years now to toss her a line 
that will catch her with her “ad libs 
down,” but he hasn’t been able to yet. 
“Quite the opposite,’ Burr admits, 
“she’s the one that’s breaking me up 
all the time.” 

Fran was a “natural” to join the 
Kuklapolitans for the very reason that 
she is natural. Nothing phoney about 
Fran. She’s the kind of success that 
can return to her hometown, LaPorte 
City, Iowa and find all boosters and 
no jealous detractors. She knows 
folks and her understanding and love 
is as folksy as her origin. Fran’s in- 
terest in her fellow man is not the 
publicity stunt of a pseudo do-gooder. 
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It’s a practical effort; that’s why she 
taught four years in a rural school. 
She enjoyed teaching—left it only be- 
cause its scope was too restricted. 

Fran and Burr both look at life 
warmly and are capable of expressing 
what they see clearly and positively. 
Their show is their warmth—unlike 
most puppet shows, Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie is whimsy not whamsy. It is 
this rapport in thinking that makes 
it such an easy job for them to pre- 
pare an evening Kukla, Fran and Ollie 
show. Only the subject of the show 
is decided beforehand along with per- 
haps the musical numbers. This only 
to assure that they sing their ditties 
in the same key as played by Jack 
Fascinato, their accompaniest. There 
is no such thing as a script, hardly 
even a format. They believe sponta- 
neity is much of the show’s charm. 

There was the time an agency man 
suggested to Burr that he should use 
a writer. Burr said nothing... looked 
at the agency man...then left the 
room. Beulah Zachary, the Kukla- 
politan’s real advertising counsel and 
liason with the world of commercialism 
understands Kuklapolitia and stands 
constantly as a bulwark against any 
commercial malignancy that might eat 
away the show’s essential charm. 

The three small rooms on the 18th 
floor of the Merchandise Mart in Chi- 
cago that comprise the home and 
studios of Kukla, Fran and Ollie are 
no Dali-dream of TV confusion and 
frenzy. They are pleasant rooms that 
might be your own living room. There 
are the necessities of business as type- 
writers, desks, and so on, but there 
are also hot-plates, snack boxes and 
lounging chairs. ’ 

Interesting also is the realization 
that the people of various talents who 
work with Burr are the same indi- 
viduals he hired when the show was 
growing. No one quits nor is anyone 
fired. A quiet tribute this to a group 
of talented show people obligated to 
turn out five shows a week. 


And the puppet troupe. What of 
them? Kukla long ago added Madame 
Oglepuss and Ollie to his staff. Cecil 
Bill, Mercedes, Buelah Witch and 
Fletcher Rabbit were later arrivals. 
Colonel Crackie and Clara Coo Coo 
are the most recent addition. Burr 
is never in a rush to add to his players. 
He only adds them when it seems that 
a new personality is needed. Each 
serves to represent a different type of 
person, the range going from Cecil 
Bill, the stagehand who can only 
squeak and twitter his feelings, to 
Ollie who not only speaks volubly, 
but emphasizes and punctuates his 
feelings with great twistings and 
writhings. ; 

Now the big question. Is Kukla, 
Fran, and Ollie here to stay? Well, 
upward of 5,500,000 TV sets are tuned 
to it five nights a week now and the 
greatest part of America is still with- 
out primary TV coverage. When the 
FCC lifts its TV station freeze, the 
number of TV stations will quadruple 
in but a short time bringing tremen- 
dous new audiences into the Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie fold. The Kuklapolitan 
Players mean to bring even better 
shows to their followers. In the past 
two vears alone they have won six- 
teen major awards for showmanship 
excellence. The synonymy of Kukla 
with puppetry is ever-widening in 
America today. So much so that it 
seems destined that America will ulti- 
mately change the meaning of a 
Russian word. Slowly but positively 
the Muscovite, “Kukla” is coming to 
mean to America what “Punch” came 
to mean to England—puppet! 











Punch and Judy at Mousehole 


Frank and Margaret Worth 


Mousehole is a tiny old-world fish- 
ing village in Cornwall, England. Its 
harbour is like a well in the cliffs, so 
narrow and deep is the corner in which 
the houses are built. It is old and 
quaint, and holds the light like a 
mountain pool. 

Fishermen’s children formed our 
audience here . We parked the car 
on the quay and inquired where the 
police station was. “Well, we haven’t 
exactly got one. We have a police- 
man, but he is away on holiday now.” 
We explained that we wanted to give 
a puppet show. The car park attend- 
ant twinkled. “Punch and Judy, eh? 
I haven’t seen one for nigh’on to thirty 
years. The children will love it. As 
soon as you put it up they'll scurry 
across. Oh, you'll have all the child- 
ren.” He dilated on the pleasures in 
store for the children. The fisher- 
man have a love and tolerance for 
children which is obvious from the 
way they let them play on their boats, 
let them help and answer their ques- 
tions as seriously as they are asked. 

The attendant was in authority 
in the abbsence of the  police- 
man and got no little pleasure out of 
giving us permission to perform on 
the quay. He supervised the exact 


choice of site, explained to passing 
men what we were about and teased 
the boys whose curiosity brought them 
to the spot. 

In five minutes after Punch said, 
“Hello,” the quayside was impassable 
save by squeezing between the booth 





and the wall. Children ran round the 
harbour, boys rowed across it, fisher- 
men left their gossip on the benches. 
This sort of audience loves the slap- 
stick. “Any more?” asked Punch, 
pausing for breath when beating Judy. 
“Yes,” came the answering yell. “Any 
more?” “Yes, more.” “More.” They 
were a rough lot. Some of them had 
seen a Punch and Judy before and 
they know the story. They were in 
a fever of tension lest Punch should 
forget any of his part. The wily 
Punch played up to this. He became 
slow of thought. “Oh, what shall I 
do?” he wailed, and advice was hurled 
thick and fast—even with exaspera- 
tion, when he delayed getting his 
stick until it really did seem too late. 
When he triumphed in the end they 
felt it was due to their efforts. 

When the boys get too noisy, or 
tired to peep under the booth cover, 
the powerful voice of a fisherman 
from the back of the crowd maintained 
order. “Now then, stop that, you 
young monkey,” but not even their 
equally powerful kicks could quell 
the dogs. There were no less than 
seven dogs in the audience, and three 
of them carried on an intermittent 
fight throughout the whole show, 
stalking  stiff-legged, bristle-necked, 
around each other, growling. 

Once they really got down to it and 
made a blood curdling noise as the 
three snarling curs rolled snapping 
among the children’s legs. They were 
heedless of the kicks and curses be- 
stowed upon them. Punch retired 
until they had been separated and 
isolated at different points on the out- 
skirts of the audience. 

It was a motley crowd. Visitors 
took photographs, the inhabitants ex- 
changed reminiscences. One elderly 
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fisherman, in intervals between eject- 
ing streams of tobacco into the har- 
bour, told how he used to watch Punch 
and Judy in Scarborough when he 
was a young man. 

“You’re from the North yourself, 
aren’t you? Yorkshire? Ay, as soon as 
the dolls spoke I knew they weren’t 
from here-abouts. Old Judy there 
—she’s a fine Yorkshire lady.” How 
was it he knew Yorkshire so well? 
“Oh, well, you, see,when he was a lad 
he used to go up there fishing.” 

When the show was over the car 
park attendant helped us keep off the 
exploring hands of the children. 

“They’re not bad children,” he apolo- 
gized unnecessarily, (“Now you be off, 
you young monkeys, or the gentleman 
won’t come again!)—“but you know 
what boys are.” 

Our second show at Mousehole was 
the one which gave us the greatest 
pleasure, though it had a bad begin- 
ning. When we got to the quay we 
found a stiff breeze blowing. It was 
difficult to deny the wistful hopes of 
the children, and we debated the pos- 
sibility of a show down on the harbor 
bottom, for the tide was out, and we 
should be protected from the high 
wind. 

The children quickly collected. They 
had plenty of room and so did not 
crowd together and as a result they 
made splendid photographic material. 
Margaret moved strategically from one 
point to another, and so intent were 
they on the show, that for once not a 
single member of the audience was 
camera conscious. This afternoon 
gave us some of the best snaps of our 
trip. 

They were an interesting and varied 
crowd. On the front row two youngs- 
ters of about five, alternately clutched 
their waistbands and stuck their hands 
deep in their pockets. Faithfully they 
followed every word and answered 
every question—it would not be their 
fault if evil triumphed. In the middle 
of the row stood a live wire. He had 


a pert reply, a cheeky suggestion 
whenever occasion arose. Next to the 
cheeky youngster stood an unconsci- 
ous mimic. His body reflected the 
postures of the puppets, and his face 
portrayed the emotions of the moment. 

There were one or two dangerous 
moments. Two small boys championed 
opposing puppets, and closed in to 
fight it out. A bigger lad, annoyed 
at the disturbance, thrust a knee be- 
tween them. The same two, a few 
minutes later, united by a common 
love of Punch, buried the hatchet and 
purposefully picked up handfuls of 
pebbles to throw at the thieving pirate 
and were restrained by Margaret who 
was fortunately standing near. One 
boy was so excited that his hands 
clutched convulsively round his young 
brother’s neck. Little brother twisted 
to avoid strangulation but his eyes 
never left the stage for John China- 
man was poisoning Sambo’s glass. 

There was the usual fringe of grown 
ups who just “happened” to be pre- 
sent. An old salt with “Moonbeam” 
across his shoulders sucked his pipe 
appreciatively. Other sailors with 
broad grins carried their children 
down the steps. The brute of the 
bristly spine and stiff-legged gait— 
guardian of the harbour—was there 
too but he was easily kicked into 
silence. 

A better setting for an open air show 
than the one we got on Mousehole 
Quay could hardly be imagined. The 
booth faced the evening after-glow 
which threw. up the puppets in a light 
so artificial that a stage effect height- 
ened their romantic character. 
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PUPPET PARADE 


LOU BUNIN 


A sound and authoritative analysis 
of the television situation that exists 
today in regard to puppet programs is 
given by Lou Bunin, (pictured here 
with Mr. Punch) in his article “Tele- 
vision and Double Vision.” Lou Bunin, 
in the news recently because of his 
production of Alice in Wonderland, is 
no newcomer to the field of puppetry. 
As early as 1929 he helped found a 
marionette theater in Mexico City, 
under the patronage of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. Productions there 
included The Astute Rabbit by John 
M. Synge, and The Hairy Ape by 
O’Neill. Later, he produced The Ball 
of the Mannequins, comedy by Bruno 
Jasienski at the New School for Social 
Research in New York City. A stop- 
motion victure for the Petroleum 
Building at the World’s Fair in New 
York, a puppet sequence in Ziegfield’s 
Follies and considerable more experi- 
mentation in the stop-motion field led 
up to his latest success, the production 
of Alice in Wonderland. 


LESSELLI MARIONETTES 


The Lesselli Marionettes, Leslie and 
Eleanor Heath, who will appear on 
this year’s Festival Program have been 
professional puppeteers for eighteen 
years. Their college training in arts, 
crafts, dramatics and education has 
provided them with a complete back- 
ground for this work. In addition to 
puppeteering they have taught child- 
ren’s theater courses in colleges and 
schools of the theater. They have un- 
bounded faith in the ability of puppets 
to bring good theater to children. 
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(see photo section) 


LEO AND DORA PUPPETS 


From Montreal, Canada, we received 
these unusual photographs of puppets 
inspired by Indian legends and Indian 
masks. Leo and Dora are Leo Velle- 
man and Dora Towers, about whom 
we have no information. 


Left....The Thunderbird and the 
Salmon Man from The Legend of the 
Thunderbird, an original adaptation of 
a West Coast Indian Legend. 


Right....The Raven and the 
Oolaken Fisherman from How the 
Raven Stole the Sun, also an Indian 
Legend. 


Intriguing patterns of dark and 
light coupled with some _ unusual 
lighting seem to be responsible for the 
unusual and artistic effects. 


THE BUBATRON 


A snapshot of a puppet which Helen 
Haiman Joseph had received from a 
correspondence friend in far away 
Isreal started your editor on the trail 
of D. Ben Shalom. The interesting 
article in this issue on the Bubatron 
Givat Haim, by D. Ben Shalom is the 
result. 


LION AND THE MOUSE 


This captivating young Lion and 
Mouse are from the studio of Sue 
Hasting’s Marionettes, now under the 
supervision of Lynn Roberts. (See 
article by Alfred Wallace, “The Lady 
is Lynn Roberts”). The animals are 
from the Funny Bunny series of 
Aesop’s Fables. 
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CAMPANILE AT L.S. U. 


This beautiful Campanile on Louisi- 
ana State University campus is doing 
its best to tell you that it is time to 
start packing for that wonderful trip 
to the Southland. With its huge clock 
serenely ticking away the hours, it 
won’t be long until puppeteers every- 
where, loaded down with puppets, 
stages and paraphernalia, will begin 
that joyous trek to the 1953 Festival 
at Baton Rouge. Each Festival gets 
bigger and better. This will be no 
exception. June 24 through June 27 
is the date. Let’s make a date now to 
meet on the steps of the Campanile! 


In Tribute 


We were sorry to learn of the death 
of John Faustman, (Johnny Faust) on 
January 27. His performances began 
as early as 1932. His company was 
known as the Pixie Marionettes with 
a repertoire of adult and children’s 
plays. He worked with Bil Baird dur- 
ing the New York World’s Fair, and 
later spent two seasons with the Sue 
Hasting’s Marionettes. He continued 
on tour with floor shows and variety 
acts. His recent performances in- 
cluded a large number of marionettes 
and a wide variety of routines. 


Paul McPharlin Collection 


In connection with the Detroit Pup- 
peteers Guild sponsorship of Meredith 
Bixby’s The Magic Stalk on May 3, 
the Detroit Institute of Arts opened a 
first showing of puppets and related 
material from the Paul McPharlin 
Memorial Collection, which will re- 
main on view until May 25. 

Last January the P of A committee 
met with Mr. Richardson, director of 
the Museum, Mr. Robinson and Mr. 
Wolfenden of the staff. There was a 
general discussion of the installation, 
use, upkeep and expansion of the 
collection, which at present includes 
a large number of theater and puppet 
books, puppets (some historical, some 
| contemiporary, and a _ selection of 
Paul’s), reference material such as 
photographs and clipping files of 
American and foreign puppeteers, 
and extensive corresondence. 

The museum, in cooperation with 
the P of A and the Detroit Puppeteers 
Guild, plans to develop a puppet 
center to provide a workshop and 
meeting place for research, for educa- 
tional projects, and for the use of out- 


side groups, as well as an outstanding 
collection of historical and contem- 
porary puppets, books, and reference 
material. 

Paul’s father, Mr. William McPhar- 
lin, has provided an endowment which 
will give the museum a small annual 
income. In addition, the museum will 
depend upon the contributions of the 
P of A and the Detroit Puppeteers 
Guild especially in working out a pro- 
gram of acquisition, and planning the 
installation and future use of the 
collection. 

The present exhibit is a small one, 
serving as an introduction to the 
public. Complete installation will not 
be made for about two years, because 
of the big job of cataloguing and 
planning for permanent exhibition. 
Meanwhile the P of A committee wel- 
comes suggestions, because everyone 
concerned is anxious that this material 
be a live and vital influence on puppe- 
try, and not a lot of dead wood buried 
in a museum. 

Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin, 
Chairman 





Bubatron Givat Haim 


D. Ben Shalom 


(David Ben Shalom, a native of 
Czechoslovakia, now of Givat, Israel, 
is the founder of the Bubatron Mario- 
nette Theater, and is responsible for 
its existence today. See pictures in 
Puppet Parade). 


The Givat Haim Puppet Theater, 
Bubatron Givat Haim, started about 
fifteen years ago as the hobby of the 
settlement’s baker, David Ben Shalom, 
better known as “Honso” all through 
Israel. He had come to this country 
from Czechoslovakia and brought with 
him his interest in puppets. 

The first performance of the Buba- 
tron was “Narkis, King of the Swamp,” 
a fairy tale about that white flower 
with its tiny yellow crown known and 
loved by so many of our children. 
Adaptations of tales by various Jew- 
ish authors followed,—from the pen of 
Bialik, Sholem Alchem, Feurbger, and 
others. One play was especially 
written for the Bubatron, — “King 
Wilderness,” showing the conquest of 
the wilderness by dwarfs with the 
help of the children. One rather auda- 
cious undertaking was the “Beggars’ 
Opera” and though it was by no means 
unsuccessful, we have since decided to 
remain within the sphere of children’s 
shows. 

In 1947 the Bubatron was invited to 
England by the British Puppet and 
Marionette Theater Guild. On its way 
home it toured the DP camps in Ger- 
many, showing “King Wilderness” to 
Jewish organizations and thousands 
of DP’s in the camps. In recent years 
the Bubatron has added novelty re- 
views. One of its popular features 
is the ducks singing a record by Danny 
Key and his Sisters, the only non- 
Hebrew item on the show. 

In more recent years, various cul- 
tural institutions, including the Minis- 
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try of Education, have become inter- 
ested in our work, acknowledging its 
value in bringing real art and living 
theater into outlying places. Also 
the Israel Broadcasting Service assists 
with our recordings. 

Tours are being arranged all over 
the country, and children throughout 
Israel, especially in the smaller vill- 
ages, connect the name of Givat Haim 
with “Honso” and Bubatron. 

The Bubatron has three stages of 
different sizes. The largest one can 
be loaded on a lorry and used for 
open air performances,’ another is 
used for auditoriums seating up to 
1500, while the smaller one is used for 
trips abroad. 

Most of the puppets are marionettes, 
their average size 50 cm. Bodies are 
of duraluminum, heads of papier 
mache’, hands of wood. Stick puppets 
are also used, when we need special 
effects. Every performance brings 
some technical innovation or experi- 
ment. The last of these was to make 
a large number of small puppets 
appear as a mass depicting a circus, 
and then to show every detail sepa- 
rately in larger size. As a special 
feature, automats are introduced; up 
to ten marionettes on one control 
worked by one operator, as choirs, or- 
chestras and the like. In folk dancing, 
one person operates two or three mari- 
onettes, although there are single 
marionettes which require several 
operators. Considerably more than half 
of every show is based on music and 
movement, the rest on dialogue and 
action. 

During the last fifteen years mario- 
nette theaters have sprung up in Israel 
and disappeared. Two of them were 
on a very high plane, The Elberg Bro- 
thers, and Dr. Lowry with his Wooden 
Troupe. 
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The Lady Is Lynn Roberts 


Alfred Wallace 


If you should have some time in 
New York City, you could spend an 
interesting hour or two in the Sue 
Hasting’s studio. Upon entering what 
appears to be a film set-up, you prob- 
ably would be greeted by a pleasantly 
plump lady with a charming smile. 
She has a gentle, gay, youthful voice 
and an extremely feminine, friendly 
manner. More than likely, she will 
be wearing her spectacles on the end 
of her nose or on her forehead. She 
will remind you of the kindly wood- 
carver who made Pinocchio. This 
lovely lady’s name is Lynn Roberts, 
the mentor and mind of Sue’s large 
organization of puppets and pup- 
peteers. Some years ago Lynn took 
over the management of the Sue 
Hasting’s Marionettes and has accumu- 
lated a most impressive record. 

This organization, which boasts a 
cast of 600 active marionettes with a 
thousand more in reserve has as many 
as eight troupes performing during 
the busy season. Hundreds of thou- 


sands of children have seen the Sue 
Hasting’s shows of the well-known 
classics, Cinderella, Hansel and Gretel, 
etc. 

This group has also been busy with 
commercial shows, like the one for 
Lipton’s tea seen in Grand Central 
and Penn Stations in New York City 
and the train station in Boston. Jimmy , 
Durante uses a portrait puppet on his 
TV show created by Lynn Roberts: 
Esquire of October 1950 used portraits 
of her specially designed puppets for 
its cover. Lynn Robert’s puppets have 
probally done more film work than 
any others in America. They have 
done fifty weather forecast spots, 
twenty-six shorts of the Funny Bunny 
series, eight films for the Betsy and 
the Magic Key series, a Raggety Ann 
film and the beginning of a humorous 
barnyard series. 

It is not necessary to wish Lynn 
Roberts success. She already has 
achieved it with her famous Sue 
Hasting’s Marionettes. 


Festival — Festival — Festival 


JUNE 24 THROUGH JUNE 27 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE 


TUESDAY 


A. M. ....The early part of the 
morning will be devoted to registra- 
tion and viewing of Exhibits. The first 
general meeting of the Festival will 
open with a welcome to L. S. U., fol- 
lowed by the introduction of Council 
and Festival Committees. 


P. M. .... The afternoon session 
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will open with the presentation of 
Raggety Lug, a hand puppet show, by 
the Entrikins. This will be followed 
by four discussions by experts in their 
special field: Fern Zwicky, Fine Arts 
Department of Wayne University, dis- 
cussing Puppetry in Education; (Fern 
is an authority in this field.) Wm. I. 
Duncan, of the Theater Department of 
Western University, and feunder of 
the Tatterman Marionettes giving the 








benefit of his broad experience in 
Settings and Lighting; Lewis Parsons, 
professional puppeteer, whose article 
appeared in last month’s Journal 
telling more about Using Music with 
Puppets; Budd Bennet, from the Na- 
tional Office of the Boy Scouts of 
America acting as chairman of a de- 
monstration, which will discuss and 
demonstrate puppet activities in Scout- 
ing, Campfire and Recreation. Since 
the last is a specialized area, puppet 
movies will be shown at the same time. 


Evening: ....The Tatterman Mario- 
nettes, Ruth and Wm. I. Duncan will 
present Legend of the Lightning and 
The Melon Thief. This is the first 
time for a number of years that the 
Tatterman’s have appeared before a 
Festival audience with one of their 
outstanding productions. 


WEDNESDAY 


A.M. ....The morning will be de- 
voted to a demonstration of Modeling, 
Casting and Making the Puppet Head 
by Margo and Jimmie Rose—an ex- 
cellent opportunity to learn from ex- 
perts all the finer techniques of model- 
ing and casting professional type plas- 
tic wood heads. 


P. M. ....The afternoon will open 
with the first Business Meeting of the 
Puppeteers of America. 

The Gilmores, (Spence and Alan) 
who specialize in children’s shows, and 
who have been on tour this last year 
will present their fascinating hand 
puppets in Wolf, Wolf! followed by a 
bill of Variety acts. Marjorie Shana- 
felt, of the Museum of the University 
of Nebraska will offer for the first 
time at Festival her shadow puppets 
in Briar Rose. 

Following these two performances, 
the puppeteers will have a choice of 
Puppet Movies or Lagniappe, (a little 
bit more) a Volunteer Performance by 
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members with Lem Williams acting as 
master of ceremonies. 


Evening....For the evening pro- 
fessional performance George “Pinxy” 
Larson will present one of the few 
remaining authentic type of Punch and 
Judy shows. Those who know Pinxy 
know what a rare treat this will be. 

Following Punch on the evening 
program will be the Proctor Puppets, 
(Ellen and “Proc”) with Sleeping 
Beauty, given with that inimitable 
charm that always accompanies a 
Proctor production. 


THURSDAY 


ie eee Construction and Mani- 
pulation will be featured on this morn- 
ing program. John Shirley, profes- 
sional, night club operator, and a 
member of the faculty of this year’s 
Institute, will discuss and demonstrate 
Marionette Construction. Rufus Rose, 
professional, in charge of the Institute 
will demonstrate and discuss Mario- 
nette Manipulation. Rufus is an au- 
thority on controls, stringing etc,, 
which tend to facilitate smooth mani- 
pulation, and presents this subject with 
great clarity. George Latshaw will 
present Hand Puppet Manipulation, 
“with special emphasis on what to do 
with your puppet when you have made 
gg 


@, ML. .2: A staff of experts will be 
available for Consultation. Bring your 
problems and question and have them 
answered. Time will be allotted for 
this and schedule posted at Festival. 

Following the Consultation period, 
The New Orleans Junior League will 
present the irresistable Nestor, in Nes- 
tor and the Alligator, a hand puppet 
production. In _ addition, Marjorie 
Shanafelt will present her delightful 
“wooden headed children,” (some who 
went to Denmark and some who did 
not) in Varieties, 
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Again Puppet Movies and Lagniappe 
with more volunteer performances by 
members, with the one and only Lem 
William emceeing the show. 


Evening .... Steven’s Marionettes 
(Olga and Steve), will present The Na- 
tivity, one of their repertoire of religi- 
ous plays, which have received nation- 
wide commendation for their profound 


sincerity, interpretation, and skilled 
presentation, 

FRIDAY 
| eye Discussion of Technical 


Problems will be the order of the day. 
Lem Williams, for many years techni- 
cal advisor for the P of A, will give 
helpful details of -Movable Eyes, 
Mouths, and Other Articulation Prob- 
lems. Romaine Proctor will give valu- 
able information on the Construction 
of Properties, while Shirley O’Donnel, 
University of Richmond, will give ad- 
vice on the problem of Costuming. 

Final Business Meeting of the P of 
A, 


P. M. Stage Demonstrations. 
Lem Williams will act as chairman 
and a variety of stages will be demon- 
strated by their owners. 

For all who write their own or pro- 
duce plays, Martin Stevens will have 
some sound advice as he speaks on, 
Developing the Puppet Play. 

For the afternoon performance, the 
Lesselli Marionettes, who come with 
a wide experience in the children’s 
theater, will present The Valiant Little 
Tailor, followed by Varieties. 

Again time will be allowed for Con- 
sultation with the Experts, Puppet 
Mevies and Lagniappe (“a little bit 
more” of those volunteer performances 
with Lem Williams as emcee). 


Evening ....For the final profes- 
sional performances of the Festival, 
George Latshaw will present his new 
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hand puppet show, Wizard in the Well, 
and Rufus Rose will present his mario- 
nette version of Snow White, followed 
by an intriguing variety show for 
which the Roses are famous. 


Important Announcement 


With the Festival more than six 
weeks away as this Journal goes to 
press, some program acceptances are 
tentative pending arrarigments. These 
include the well-known night club 
operator, Frank Paris and his floor 
show puppets, Roberto Lago, Mexican 
puppeteer, who delighted American 
audiences with his hand puppets a few 
years ago on his tour of the States, 
John Conrad of Canada, with his 
forceful Dragon Ho! hand puppet pro- 
duction and George Merten with a 
Demonstration-show of Puppets in Re- 
creation. Many additional varieties 
and volunteer performances are to be 
scheduled. 


Consultants 


Consultants and their subjects are 
listed below. Bring your problems to 
the Festival! 

Marionette Manipulation and Char- 
acterized Movement,-William I Dun- 
can; Puppets in Education,-Winifred 
Mills; Trick Marionettes,-Joe Owens; 
Putting Your Show on the Road,-Olga 
Stevens; Hand Puppet Manipulation,- 
Alfred Wallace; Puppets in Religious 
Teaching,-Rev. Wm. R. Jacoby; Floor 
Show Puppets,- John Shirley and 
Panel,; Puppets in Therapy,-Ruth Dun- 
can; Stages,-Lem Williams; Costum- 
ing,-Shirley O’Donnel; Plays and Play 
Material,-Helen Haiman Joseph; Voice 
and Movies,-Martin Stevens. 


NOTE: Some variations in the time 
and order of the program may have 
to be made to provide for the late 
acceptances, and additional features 
which are yet to be added. Each year 
the program gets broader and better 
and no effort is being spared to make 
this an cutstanding Festival. 








Institute 
June 28 through July 5 


The Puppetry Institute, immediately 
following the Festival, will give those 
who wish it an opportunity for eight 
days concentrated training in pup- 
petry, with a staff of experts in vari- 
ous fields. 

Write Wesley Wiksell, L. S. U., Baton 
Rouge, La. for details. 

The Puppetry Institute was initiated 
two years ago following the 1950 pup- 
petry Festival at Western College. It 
proved to be one of the most success- 
ful ventures of the Puppeteers of 
America, giving opportunity to teach- 





ers, amateurs, and professionaals to 
learn, acquire, or renew skills under 
expert guidance. 

Topnotch puppeteers will offer three 


courses: 1. Handpuppet and Mario- 
nette Construction, 2. Script Writing, 
3. Rehearsal and Production. 


Exhibit 


If you, as an exhibitor, have failed 
to ship your material for the exhibit, 
please bring it to the Festival with 
you: puppets stages, photographs, bro- 
chures, anything that can be attrac- 
tively exhibited and which will add 
value to the Festival. 
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Folks interested in Shakespeare have 
long speculated on where he was and 
what he was doing the seven years 
of his life before he burst upon the 
scene as a playwright. Now comes 
Arthur Heine, of Shakespeare Club 
of New York City with the thesis 
that during that time, the Bard ac- 
quired his theater training as inter- 
preter to the puppets,-the man out in 
front who read the lines, made the 
pitch, inspired, soothed or heckled the 
audience as the occasion arose. By 
this, he attained a vast theater sense 
and some worldly goods. So, forward, 
my hearties! You too, may become 


an immortal Bard. 
Speaking of the great ones, on March 
24, the Kuklapolitans did their one 





thousandth regular TV program. Mer- 
ciful heavens! That’s a lot of creation!! 
Colonel Cracky, of Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie, commented in passing on the 
shortened show with, “Our play today 
is a vinette. A vinette is when you do 
a halfhour show in fifteen minutes.” 
Ollie, accompanied by Burr Tillstrom 
was the main speaker and entertainer 
for the National Radio Institute held 
at Columbus, Ohio, April 18, 1952. 
Mabel and Les Beaton are catching 
breath after filming Moses with pup- 
pets! Thirty sets, including the Nile 
and the Red Sea (complete with tidal 
waves). Sixty-five puppets, “doubling 
in brass” to make bigger mobs. But 
then, the Beatons do it big. Their 
Christmas program for A. T. and T. 
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was country wide; the Nielson Survey 
gave it fifteen million viewers, with 
just four points under the top program 
at that time. Wonderful reviews in 
Variety, too. 

Jack Gould, in a critical survey in 
the March 9, New York Times, rates 
the puppets, In the Park, originating 
from Philadelphia, as an eminently 
worthwhile program for children. Paul 
Ritts, formerly of radio, is responsible. 

Lesselli Marionettes have had con- 
siderable TV work this spring. Now 
doing childrens’ shows, but have con- 
tracted to do shows at the fairs this 
year under the sponsorship of the 
State of California. 

Rod (ouch!) Young, Phil Molbey 
and Gail Jannuzi were entertained at 
Ruth and Don Gilpin’s new home in 
Atlanta in March. In addition to 
writing the Gilpin TV show one day 
a week, Rod is doing work at Emory 
University, joining the ATO frater- 
nity, doing party shows of his own, 
making marionettes for other people, 
and as he says, “really living!” 

Bud Bennet, who is “away up there” 
in Scouting, will be at the Fest. Bud 
actively promotes a “Puppet Month” 
every year among the Cub Packs 
across the country, and since there are 
a million and a half boys in this 
branch of the Boy Scouts of America, 
he is doing his share to make America 
puppet conscious. His charming wife, 
Hope, has been traveling with a small 
opera company, doing Hansel and 
Gretel. Bud is also interested in group 
therapy with puppets, a thing which 
is getting quite a play in New York 
right now. 

Lee Davis and Cedric Head are an- 
nouncing their marriage April 7, 1952 
in Boonton, New Jersey. They have 
finished a combined tour and honey- 
moon through the North Carolina 
Mountains, and plan to carry on the 
Kingsland Marionettes. Lee is a pro- 
tege of Caroline Lutz and was gradu- 
ated from Westhampton College with 
a valuable puppetry background, the 
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result of intensive training under 
Caroline’s direction. They are looking 
forward to work in both the lecture 
and entertainment fields. 

The Kingsland Marionettes are 
finishing their 22nd year and their 
16th annual tour to Florida. Of the 
trip they say, “Saw Marion Myers in 
Delaware, Sally’ Kitchen in Black 
Mountain, N. Carolina, Louisa Mustin 
and Bill Tennent in Augusta, Georgia. 
Bill is helping with the current pro- 
duction in the Puppet Playhouse, an 
original story laid in the Bayou coun- 
try of Louisiana on the Peer Gynt 
theme. Beautiful puppets and scen- 
ery.” ° 

Ralph Chesse’s new show is Brother 
Buzz, an elf who turned into a bee to 
find how the other half lived. It is 
sponsored by the Latham Foundation 
for Humane Education. Assistants are 
Dion Chesse and Lettie Connell. Lettie 
is building a hand puppenspiel for a 
college audience at State College’s 
aunual fair. 

Wolo turned up at San Francisco 
for a few radio and TV appearances, 
then to Hollywood, where rumor says 
he is making a picture about a pup- 
peteer at a village fair. 

We understand that Johnny Faust- 
man’s business and equipment are for 
sale, 4101 Ridgewood Ave., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Ive been to visit Bashful-Bil Baird 
several times, but he never told me 
he was living in a glamor palace; the 
“cutting plant” of Prohibition’s “Dutch 
Schultz,”"—complete with trap doors 
and bullet scars!!! 

Mrs. Walter Weber, Seattle, is a 
vocational teacher and special staff 
assistant for the Education for Family 
Life of the Seattle Public Schools. She 
is Publicity Director of the Seattle 
Puppet Club, which is doing its utmost 
in the way of information and fellow- 
ship for would-be and puppeteers in 
the Northwest. Seattle Puppet Club 
and University of Washington have set 
the dates June 19, 20, and 21 for their 











annual meeting; Aurora Valentinetti 
is this year’s chairman. For particu- 
lars, write her at the University. 

Coleman Marionettes are doing Alad- 
din up north, second company doing 
Cinderella in the south; plan Snow 
White for next season...The LeRoy 
Brothers have done several TV ap- 
pearances in Chicago.... Lewis Par- 
sons is using his seventh stage, a 
beautiful new string and hand com- 
bination. Hoorah for him! Most of 
us are too indolent to improve our 
stages, even when we realize their 
inadequacies. Thera Knudsen is build- 
ing a new show, puppet heads cloth- 
sculptured in corduroy. They will call 
it the Enchanted Forest. 

Herb Scheffel held another water 
color exhibition in Rockport, Mass., 
during May. Marjorie McPharlin spent 
March and April in Santa Fe designing 
and painting. 

George Latshaw has been working 
with Walton and O’Rourke on a pup- 
pet sequence in an M.G.M. movie in 
Hollywood... Doug Anderson is doing 
some combined magic and puppet films 
for NBC in New York...Ed DeGraff 
reports on the Reed Marionettes,-Oz 
show, 26 scenes, wagon stages and 
clever stringing... Henry and Barbara 
Wallace, Borger, Texas, produced a 
May Day show for kindergartens and 
handicapped children. Suzari Mario- 
neettes did Aladdin there recently... 
Sally Sellers, Cincinnati, has been 
working on a show for the Jewish 
Family Service, one of the Community 
Chest Organizations. 

Alan and Spence Gilmore are having 
a wonderful time touring. They write, 
“Spent the evening with Seattle Pup- 
pet Club at Josie Robbin’s home. All 
kinds of talent and all kinds of en- 
thusiasm. Leaving for Vancouver, B. 
> Pa 

Dorothy Rankin may do some safe- 
ty films up there in Massachusetts .... 
The Proctors, have been doing Rum- 
plestiltzkin and Sleeping Beauty in the 
the south since January,-after Easter 
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they went up through Arkansas and 
Missouri..then home to Springfield; 
casting eyes toward Florida now.... 
The DeGraffs are building Puss in 
Bovts....King Calico, Chicago TV 
puppenspiel is replacing Uncle Misle- 
toe; same cast,-Johnny Coons, Bill 
Newton and Ray Chan...Cole Mario- 
nettes are doing Highlights of History 
and The Hearty Tin Soldier all over 
the map. 


Addis Williams, Jr. of Shreveport 
is such an eager new member, that I 
hope he gets to the Festival.... Nine 
year-old Katherine Misegades of Ft. 
Wayne is doing fine things with her 
new puppet....Fred Thompson, Gro- 
ton, Connecticut has started a Mario- 
nette Club at his high school; they’ve 
written The Mermaid and the Sailor 
and will produce to other schools... 
Bob’s Marionettes belong to Robert 
Petza, 16-year-old of Baltimore; they 
appeared on the TV “Reward for Tal- 
ent” show recently, won a prize at the 
Calvert School show. 

Detroit Puppet Guild publishes a 
wonderful Newsletter. Forty members 
attended the March meeting. (That’s 
darned good, I’ve done shows to 
fewer). Sponsored Meredith Bixby’s 
Magic Stalk recently. Ed Johnson and 
Francie have been traveling with Nep- 
tune’s Kingdom this year, moving to a 
new home on White Lake around July 
1 


Quaker Village Puppeteers should 
make a bid for the Fest next year. 
They are a good, dependable group, 
lots of advantages in location and per- 
sonnel, and I’d like to attend a Fest 
there. The Crumb, Foys, Smyths, 
Maloufs, Warfields, Pizzaias, Littles, 
Benedicts, Johnsons, Gallaghers, Myers, 
could call up all the others and do a 
bang-up job. Probably get the co- 
operation of the University Museum, a 
puppet minded organization which re- 
cently sponsored Basil Milovsorrof and 
Pauline Benton. How about it? Isn’t 
it your turn? 




















This is the Swan Song of your 
Under-the-Bridge editor, and I take 
this occasion to thank all of you, who, 
over the years, have supported the 
column, and urge you to continue 
sending your material to my successor. 
So many of you have sent in a timid 
little note saying, “Did you mean you 
wanted news of me?” Indeed, the 
column means you,-must have news of 
you—that is what it is about! So do 
continue to write news of your acti- 
vities. We all want to read about 
YOU! Teil it to 

Under the Bridge 
Affectionately yours, 
Steve. 


Editors Note: Although Steve told 
us some time ago that he could only 
continue till the end of the year, we 
hoped (and still hope) that he would 
have a change of heart. Under the 
Bridge is synonomous with the name 
Steve. It will be difficult to find a 
substitute. The Journal Wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation to Steve for a 
job well done. Its a tough assignment 
—takes a lot of valuable time to cull 
out the high spots from a mountain 
of correspondence, and get it down on 
paper. No successor has been chosen, 
so send your news items direct to the 
Journal until further notice. 


For the Journal Files 


Puppetry Journal office has recently 
acquired two much needed file cases. 
This enables us to classify and- file 
miscellaneous puppet material for re- 
ference. 

In order to have source material 
available for Journal articles, and to 
supplement material and photos re- 
ceived, we need more information 
about you. We are now prepared to 
keep a complete record of puppeteers. 

The record should consist of: 

Photographs: We need a generous 
supply, 8 x 10 glossies preferred, so 
that we may have appropriate photos 
for your articles, and for the Puppet 
Parade. We need extras so that we 
may select for good page balance and 
arrangement. If the Journal now has 
more than a couple of your photo- 
graphs, we have your folder completed 
and in the file. Your name, names of 
puppets, plays, etc. should either be 
written on the back of photos or on 
separate attached labels. Wrap care- 
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fully; at least half of the photos reach 
the office in bad condition. 

Brochures, programs etc: We need 
to have on file your brochures, pro- 
grams, and all your printed or offset 
literature. These usually contain a 
rather complete survey of your activi- 
ties which we need. Professional pup- 
peteers please take note of this. 

Publicity Material: Copies of the 
material which you send to news- 
papers, radio stations, etc. to advertise 
your show. These will give us most 
of the facts that we need to know 
about you. If you are an individual 
or group which has not reached the 
“brochure, publicity blurb” stage, send 
us a typewritten resume of your acti- 
vities. 

Note: We are urgently asking that 
you give this request immediate con- 
sideration. Either bring the material 
to the Festival or mail to, 

Puppetry Journal 
Ashville, Ohio 








Puppetry Journal 


invites 
All Members of the P of A 
to send 


Articles 
News 
Pictures 


(Sorry, pictures can not be re- 
turned . . . send duplicates only) 


Send to: 
Puppetry Journal 
Ashville, Ohio 





There are many booksellers in the U. 
S. but only one specializing in pup- 
petry. Current books, whether pub- 
lish here or abroad, supplied from 
stock. Out of print tities, if not on 
hand, gladly searched for without 
extra charge. Requests for informa- 
tion and inquiries with respect to 
specific volumes aiways welcome. 
Quotations given cheerfully. 


Lawrence R. Maxwell 
Box 91, Station D, New York 3, N. Y. 





Festival 
EXHIBITION 
Exhibit Your Puppets 


Yes! 


We Mean You! 











Puppetry, 
An Educational 


Adventure 


BY VIRGINIA MURPHY 


Text Contents: Marionettes Them- 
selves. Preliminary Art Exercises. 
Constructing a Marionette. Construct- 
ing a Puppet Stage. Selecting and 
directing the Play. Organizing the 
Producing Company. 


Ciogpeme and illustrations. Diagram 
ight lines — making mold and 
casting—Construction of Marionette 
Body eseenEnG and stringing—Con- 
struction of a Puppet Stage—Stage 
Settings—Marionettes—Costume De- 
signs—original designs. 


24 page booklet, per copy........ 50 
Postage and cki -15 
Coins and stamps acceptabie Total .65 


New York Graphic Society 
Art Education 
% East Putnam, Greenwich, Conn. 








THE TATTERMAN 
MARIONETTES 


Available From Coast 
to Coast 


in 
Programs of Distinction 
for Audiences of All Ages 
Twenty-Ninth Season 


LEONARD THEATRE 
WESTERN COLLEGE 
Oxford * Ohio 
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